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Andrew Jackson and Democratic 
Morality 


* 


Mr. SmirH: Democracy has in our generation its fearful rendezvous 
with destiny. As the tensions with communism deepen, we Americans 
naturally renew our insight and devotion by turning now and again to 
the sources, to those honored dead who live again in our minds—minds 
made more courageous by their presence. 

We three—you, Merriam, the political scientist; you, Craven, the 
American historian; and I, ignorant man and philosopher—we three 
have celebrated in times past upon this Rounp Taste the virtues of 
‘Thomas Jefferson and of Abraham Lincoln. Today we are privileged 
to do the same for Andrew Jackson, the third, as I rate him, in our 
democratic trilogy. Do you rate him otherwise than third, Merriam? 
Would you put somebody else in his place? 


Mr. Merriam: I have been looking over ratings of Presidents, and 
I do not find anybody who ranks him below number ten. For myself 
I would rate him much higher than that. 


Mr. Smit: At any rate, we have made him third today. And it is a 
variegated threesome—Jefferson, the ideologist; Lincoln, the humani- 
tarian; and now Jackson, I would say, the warrior. Its variety but illus- 
trates what democracy claims, namely, that there is room for men of all 
sorts and kinds in our free and open society. Jackson particularly stands 
out as different, so different, Craven, as to produce for us, as for other 
students, grave problems both of interpretation and of evaluation. 


Mr. Craven: Yes, Andrew Jackson unquestionably must be classed 
among the great contributors to the American democratic traditions. 
His impress upon the actual machinery and working of the democratic 
process was probably greater than that of either Jefferson or Lincoln. 
He even created a special brand of his own which became known as 
“Jacksonian democracy.” Yet, to the student of democracy, Jackson pre- 
sents problems greater than either Jefferson or Lincoln. He does repre- 
sent, as does Lincoln, the uncanny ability of democracy to find its leaders 
wherever they may be found, regardless of their training or their past 
experiences. Here was a great leader, with no family behind him, no 
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formal education, a soldier primarily, with little administrative or 
litical experience, who became one of the great Presidents of the Unitec 
States. How does it happen that a man like this could succeed when the 
magnificently equipped John Quincy Adams, just before, was a failure: 

Furthermore, so far as I can see, he came to office with no firm con: 
victions on the pressing concrete issues of the day—tariffs, internal imi 
provements, banking, lands. He just drifted into positions. And, wha 
bothers me most, he seemingly had no democratic philosophy beyond ¢ 
respect for real man and a sensitiveness to popular opinion. He acted pri: 
marily from personal motives, likes and dislikes, judged men for theis 
personal loyalty, and used his position to distribute personal favors ana 
personal grudges. He never got beyond being the soldier. 

Now, Merriam, how can a man who has no political program and little 
democratic philosophy become a great democrat? How can a man sc 
motivated by personal interests and attitudes serve a democracy so well? 
How can a military man somehow, as in this case, serve his day so per- 
fectly? 


Mr. Merrram: If you will permit me, I will answer your questions in 
my own clumsy way, beginning with number 1. How can a man who 
has no political program and no democratic philosophy become a great 
democrat? Exception noted. For my part I would say that Jackson was 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the Jeffersonian ideas and that his phi- 
losophy could very briefly be stated in the language of the Declaration 
of Independence, or certain sentences therefrom, and in the Preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. Sir: A borrowed philosophy is better than no philosophy at all. 


Mr. Merriam: Well, he borrowed it. I would not have expected him 
to improve upon the Declaration of Independence or upon the Preamble 
of the Constitution. After all, he was not going to be an author of a 
work on fundamental political philosophy. He had other ways of life 
action. A 

Now, what Jackson did, representing an age and a period as he did 
was not in the field of abstract philosophy but in the field of practica 
experience and life under a democratic system. The contributions whict 
Jackson made, aside from his brilliant political personality, were contri 
butions in the field of political mechanism, political technology, if you 
prefer to call it that. He was, for example, deeply concerned with findings 
ways and means by which the little fellow, the common man, could ex 
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ress his will in the political affairs. Jackson felt and believed that the 
erage man had been excluded from the inner circle of politics, in be- 
valf of what Adams called the “wealthy and the well-born.” 


Mk. Siru: I guess that he had, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Mereram: True enough; but Jackson proceeded to develop ways 
ind means by which this little fellow might become more of a factor 
n the political life of democratic America. 


Mr. Craven: Not only that persons had been excluded but as a matter 
o£ fact a whole section had been. It was the West which had been ex- 
luded to a large extent, was it not? 


Mr. Merriam: Yes. It was both personal and geographical—geograph- 
cal and personal. To bring about the results which he had in mind for 
making a mass will effective in public affairs, he was really the organizer 
f what we would call the “modern party system.” In the beginning he 
ittacked the congressional caucus, which down to his day had been a 
Jominant force and had really elected two Presidents. And the political 
eaders of the days of the congressional caucus were not primarily inter- 
sted in political parties. Washington, in his “Farewell Address,” warned 
1s against political parties; and Jefferson had been so successful a party 
eader himself that he practically eliminated the opposition party. Now, 
hen, to Jackson came the hour when he might help to build up the po- 
itical party; and he did that first of all by developing a national nomi- 
1ating convention to take the place of the old-time congressional caucus. 


Mr. Craven: You would not give Jackson personal credit for the-whole 
levelopment, would you? 


Mr. Merriam: Oh, no, by no means. He had associated with him a 
umber of very astute leaders, and he was able to bring them together. 
Mr. Situ: But it is enough that he became the symbol of the move- 
nent. 
Mr. Merriam: He became the symbol of the movement. Perhaps 
thers were more influential than he. I should not deny that. 


Mr. Smitru: What else did he do? 


Mr. Merriam: He began to build up around him a series of men who 
ame to be party leaders. They were very powerful personalities. But 
.e was not alone in the sky and in the firmament of his day. 
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Mr. Smit: It takes a great man to stomach great men around him 


Mr. Merriam: He had Calhoun; he had to deal with Daniel Webstert 
he had to deal with Clay; and he had to deal, later on, with Nicholas 
Biddle. He had to deal with the Albany regents. He had to deal with 
a whole series of rather powerful and contriving personalities in the pa 
litical field. 

Mr. Situ: He not only dealt with them; he dealt with Congress in 
very offhand way by vetoing more bills than anybody who ever cama 
before him. 

Mr. Craven: And he ignored the Supreme Court on occasion, too, dis 
he not, to the benefit of the Executive department? 


Mr. Merriam: Yes, that is my next point on the concrete work 
Jackson. He resurrected the veto power, which was given by the Co 
stitution to the President—there was no doubt of that—but which re 
had been very little used. Jackson used the veto power more than all thi 
other Presidents before him, and he used it on important occasions; and 
he was able to have his vetoes sustained. 


Mr. Situ: He got onto the bank, also, did he not? 


Mr. Merriam: Well, I was just reflecting on which one of the vetoe 
to mention. There are at least three of them: His veto of the Interne 
Improvements Bill was one of the first and most important. His actio) 
in regard to nullification in South Carolina was another veto whic: 
gave him not only enormous prestige but strengthened the power of thi 
Executive and strengthened the forces of nationalism as they were a 
sembled at that moment. 


Mr. Situ: Well, Merriam, you have answered one of Craven’s que: 
tions. But, Craven, he answered your question of how can a man whi 
has no political program and no democratic philosophy become a gree: 
democrat by saying that he did have a philosophy and a program. Yoo 
ought to answer your other questions, because a man never asks ther 
unless he knows the answer to them. 


Mr. Craven: I must say that to me Jackson stands out, first of all, as. 
great individual—a colorful individual—and many of these things witt 
which Merriam has credited him are only really that Jackson gay 
particular form to those things. 

I would be inclined to say that, if there had been no Andrew Jacksor: 
most of the things which were happening in terms of the development 
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of nationalism (for that is implied in what Merriam has said), most of 
the things which are there and that have to do with democracy, would 
have occurred anyway, because, after all is said and done, Jackson is sig- 
nificant because of the fact that he was the great leader of a great day— 
the “American” period in American history—the period when democra- 
cy really was coming into its own through the rise of the West and 
the growing strength of the common man or the middle-class man. 

So that I would agree with Merriam that Jackson does implement 
these movements. He gives them a particular turn and course. But I 
would insist that, after all, Jackson is not only the child of his day but 
he is also, to a certain extent, the man who gives form and character 
‘0 his day. 


Mk. Smirtu: Be that as it may, you know our title today is not only 
Andrew Jackson but democratic morality. May I, as a philosopher, have 
a word to say about that aspect of our subject, under your supervision 
and correction, Merriam? 


Mr. Craven: You are going to deal, in other words, with whether or 
n0t this program was a sound program? 


Mr. Smitu: That is exactly right. Regardless of how popular it was, 
was the popularity morally justified? 

At a time when morality itself has once again become a political issue 
(witness the morning paper) perhaps I can be forgiven this word about 
Jemocratic morality in Jackson’s day. 

I want you to understand (do not look at me like that, Craven) that 
(am not under the illusion that we are growing worse morally speaking. 
in fact, my granddad, viewing earth’s worn cogs, said that things were 
soing to the dogs; his granddad, in his house of logs, said things were 
soing to the dogs; and his granddad, Merriam, in the Flemish bog, said 
hings were going to the dogs. Gentlemen, there is one thing now I want 
o state: The dogs have had a good long wait. 

I am not pessimistic about this moral thing. I admit that we are not so 
rood as we might be today, not with mink coats being worn by other 
han the minks, and with undue political influence being charged against 
he chairmen of both our political parties, and with peculation of tax 
noney being proved against some tax collectors. No, gentlemen, we are 
Jot so good as we might be. 

Mr. MereraM: Do you regard those as original to our time? 


Mr. Smitu: No. We are not so good as we might be; but I think that 
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we can keep our vices in perspective by saying, as you say, Merriam, 
that that is not peculiar to our time. The heroes of the past were, in thei 
turn, not quite so good as they might have been. It takes a heap of thing 
to make democracy “democ.” 


Mr. Merriam: Take, for instance, the argument about rotation in! 
office. It is commonly assumed perhaps that Jackson was the founde 
of the rotation-in-office system, but that is not correct historically. R 
tation in office started a long time back. John Adams said, “Where 
annual elections end, there tyranny begins.” 


Mr. Craven: And he is supposed also to have had a great hand in 
carrying forward the spoils system. Had not the spoils system actually 
developed in local politics at least a long time before? 


‘Mr. Merriam: Yes. 


Mr. Situ: You notice, Craven, that he called the spoils system by a1 
very nice name—rotation in office. 


Mr. Craven: I noticed that, T. V. 


Mr. Merriam: I was going to break it up into two parts: One is the: 
rotation in office which was designed to apply to elective office and then. 
was transformed later into the administrative office under greater diffi-. 
culties. 


Mr. Craven: I want you to go on with this morality, T. V. I am a 
little puzzled. 


Mr. Siru: I repeat, it takes a heap of things to make democracy 
“democ.” Jackson, for instance—whatever name you call it, Mer- 
riam—had to use public money to pay his partisans, to keep his party 
alive and functioning. This was the defect in the virtue of personal 
loyalty of which you have already spoken, Craven. 


Mr. Merrram: But if all that he had had was the jobs, he would not 
have had much of a party, would he? 


Mr. Smitu: No. It takes a man to handle the jobs, but a man without 
the jobs in Jackson’s day perhaps would never have become the leader. 


Mr. Merriam: I think that the figures will show clearly enough that 
in Jackson’s administration changes of only 10 per cent were made by 
Jackson. That would amount to about two hundred and fifty jobs. He 
could not have built a great national party on that. 
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Mr. Smit: But about ten times as many as anybody before him had 
made, nevertheless, apparently. 


Mr. Merriam: They had made hardly any changes. 


Mk. Situ: He did not father the patronage system, I know, but he 
furthered it enormously with the prestige of his name. 


Mr. Craven: But you must remember that, with the development of 
the political party, you must bring in the support of men from every 
corner of the nation, and you must bring in also every kind of an inter- 
est. How are you going to get the attachment of men to party if you 
do not somehow or other share the loaves and the fishes with the locali- 
ties and the communities? 


Mr. SmirH: That puts it on a very low level, and I do want to say 
this about Jackson. In addition to personal honesty and honor, which, 
of course, Jackson had, there are two other qualities required for demo- 
cratic morality. The first is that public office be a public trust. Incom- 
parably more public money has been wasted by honest politicians paying 
for their partisan position with public jobs than by dishonest men’s rob- 
bing the government. The second requirement for democratic morality 
is an accommodative spirit—I mean, the ability to balance interests, 
which is justice, and the ability to meet opponents halfway, which is 
sportsmanship. Jackson, in my opinion, made too much—much too 
much—of the personal in government and too little—much too little— 
of the accommodation called compromise. 


Mr. MerrraM: So far as what we call “spoilsmanship” is concerned, 
there was very little of it in the entourage of Jackson. The one case we 
know about conspicuously is that of Swarthout, collector of the port in 
New York City. 

Mr. Craven: But you are drawing a line there, T. V., which interests 
me—namely, you are making a distinction between the things which a 
politician may do for the furthering of his organization and the things 
which he does for purely personal gratification—the matter, in other 
words, of the distribution of the bounties of government and the burdens 
of government. 

Mr. Smiru: Yes. But, be that as it may, Jackson’s notion of democratic 
government was that of the warrior, I think—to reward friends and to 
punish enemies. The one has let him in our history become the symbol 


of spoils politics, which he furthered though he did not father, and the 
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other led him while alive to grave intemperance—into dueling, for in-. 
stance, as a rising politician, though dueling was both immoral and) 
illegal in Tennessee, and into a recklessness as the chief executive. His | 
notion of the way to do it apparently was, internationally speaking, to’ 
slap England, insult Spain, taunt France; and was, nationally speaking, 
to have “hanged” Calhoun, to have banished Clay, and to have annihi- 
lated Biddle, the banker. 


Mr. Craven: You will admit in each case, however, that he had a just 
cause and a popular cause, will you not? : 


Mk. Saari: I will not pass judgment on that. Whether it was popular 
and whether just or not, he would have acted in the same way, because 
I agree with you that he did not have much philosophy about him. 

The fact that Jackson was nevertheless a popular hero and that he 
became and remains a folk legend but reveals weakness ‘in the folk and 
discloses the wormwood in democracy. The most charitable thing that 
I could say in the premises is to apply to Jackson the test proposed by 
Justice Holmes: If men have the qualities of their defects, we must 
somehow allow them the defects of their qualities. 

We can indeed take courage from the fact that our democracy has 
more social morality than Jacksonian democracy had; but the courage 
which we take from that fact we need to use to make our democracy 
better than it is. If national morality is to be sound and robust, personal 
honor must always be balanced with social responsibility. That is the 
test of and the task for democratic morality in every generation. 


Mr. Merriam: How do you associate him so much with the military 


organization? George Washington was also President and also a 
general. 


Mr. Smiru: I think that Andrew Jackson was the only man, up to his 
time, who was militaristically minded. Hamilton had been, but he never 


became President. Washington was a great civic leader; he was not, 
essentially, a military man. 


Mr. Craven: Would you object if I would insist that many of those 
qualities to which you refer as military are pure western qualities and 
were qualities of the men of the frontier from which Jackson came? 


Mr. Smiri: That is right. But, nevertheless, the rewarding of your 
friends with public pay roll and the punishing of your enemies, because 
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they are your enemies, without regard to their position in politics, is not 
the stuff of which I would want democratic morality to be made. 


Mr. Craven: I agree with you, and I would point out that the most 
important instance was the case of Calhoun, where he picked an incident 
which occurred years before and punished Calhoun and threw Calhoun 
practically out of the organization, because Calhoun had not approved 
Jackson’s conduct in the Cabinet in the preceding administration. 


Mr. Merriam: I think that we would find similar cases if we ran 
through the long list of Presidents. 


Mr. Smiru: Let us leave that topic now, for I would like to get your 
judgment as specialists and as technicians, in summarizing without fur- 
ther interruption this man’s life and work. Craven, the historian, tell us 
about him. 


Mr. Craven: Andrew Jackson was unquestionably one of the most 
colorful personalities who ever occupied the presidential chair. He be- 
longed with Theodore Roosevelt and men of that kind. Yet, he had more 
than color. He had character. He was American to the very tips of his 
fingers. He had most of the fundamental American virtues and most of 
the American vices. He typified an important era in American life, and 
he helped to shape and give character to that era. 

I question whether he was more of a nationalist or more of a democrat 
than others of his time. I do not, however, question the greater appeal 
which he made to his fellow-Americans. That appeal was due more to 
the character of the man himself than to any of his political ideas. The 
people believed in him and followed him, because they trusted him as a 
man. He was not always right; and what he did was often less impor- 
tant than the way in which he did it; but that did not matter! What 
mattered was that this folk hero stood for the things that Americans 
value. 

He was a self-made man. He was a sort of jack-of-all-trades. He had 
made a real success as a soldier, as a lawyer and judge, a planter, and an 
office-holder. He hated privilege. He had courage. He was loyal to his 
friends and ruthless with his enemies. He did things in a practical, 
direct way. There was nothing subtle or evasive about him. He was, in 
other words, the kind of a man Americans like to honor and the kind 
who has made the American democratic traditions. 

_ His greatest contribution, I think, to the nation was himself. Yet, in a 
formative period, when things American were evolving, he threw his 
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influence on the side of the common man and fought privilege and in- 
justice. To the democratic process he gave the party system, and through 
it the greatest single binding force in a nation tragically varied. 

Although he himself held slaves and perhaps paid little attention to 
the great humanitarian movements of his day, he nevertheless so em- 
phatically stressed the dignity and worth of a man as man that some- 
thing always called “Jacksonian democracy” went storming down the 
years ahead to give strength and force to almost every liberal movement 
of the future. 


Mr. Smitu: Thus the historian. Thanks very much, Craven. Now the 
political scientist, Merriam, upon this great hero. 


Mr. Merriam: From my point of view, Jackson was a symbol, the 
symbol of a great movement called the Jacksonian democracy, which 
was not merely personal to him but extended over great ranges of the 
country for a period of some thirty years. Jackson was a framer of poli- 
cies and a framer of organizational and practical rather than theo- 
retical lines. He laid the foundation of the American party system by the 
establishment of the nominating convention, by establishing party lead- 
ership and party management. The use of party patterns was a signifi- 
cant aspect to this movement. 

Although the Jacksonian rotation in office was not new, it was not 
synonymous with the rotation in whatever money might cling to your 
fingers, either. The whole system originated in local and state juris- 
dictions long before the federal, whether it was rotation in office alone, 
or whether it was Tammany-like corruption. 

He laid the foundation of our national government in the attack upon 
nullification and upon overemphasis on states’ rights. In this sense he 
paved the way for Abraham Lincoln and other great unified national 
leaders. 

Jackson contributed to the establishment of an adequate national 
executive by the use of his veto, by his initiative in policy, and by his 
dynamic and driving responsibility in the executive action. This strength 
and daring and integrity made him the idol of the average man, no 
longer deferring to “his betters,” as they used to call them. 

If he crossed swords with Calhoun, and if he said—whether he did or 
not—that he wished he had hanged Calhoun; if he said to John Marshall, 
“You've made your decision, now let’s see you execute it”; if he crossed | 
swords with Nicholas Biddle of the powerful United States Bank, and if 
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he made some mistakes in the techniques of personnel and high finance, 
he was still the people’s man. The Senate might censor him, but not the 
mass of the people of the United States. 

He thus became a symbol of the adaptability and flexibility and moral- 
ity of a rising democratic nation—to become, in time, the world’s sym- 
bol of creative government under the consent of the governed. 


Mr. Craven: Now, T. V., a philosopher’s point of view. 


Mr. Smitu: Jackson was, Craven, the historic voice of his generation, 
as you have said. He was, Merriam, the political instrument of the rising 
middle class, an artist even if not a philosopher, with reference to politics. 
But he was also, as we all see and have emphasized, a man, predominant- 
ly a man. Men do not grow on every bush. Jackson would, I think, have 
distinguished himself in any society. He grew great in this democratic 
society against the odds of a temperamental audacity, the attrition of 
deep personal insecurity, and the undertow of passions most darksome. 

To speak now with caution of the subject I have already mentioned— 

his moral qualities—Jackson was congenitally true to both persons and 
principles, but democracy, gentlemen, requires loyalty also to the accom- 
modative process, and Jackson did not compromise easily or compromise 
often. Loyalty to persons is indispensable in democracy but is not 
enough; loyalty to ideals is necessary but not sufficient; loyalty to the 
process, the process of live and let live, can alone save us from fanaticism 
over ideals and from provincialism around persons. This crucial loyalty, 
I mean the loyalty to give and take, Jackson learned, but learned it slow- 
ly—and never learned it fully. He learned it very painfully so far as he 
did learn it under the tactics of a devoted wife, the strategy of patient 
friends, and through the joint discipline of law and politics. 
-~Jackson was, nevertheless, Craven, as you have emphasized, a warrior 
at heart, loving the military life, and, unlike George Washington, Mer- 
riam, dreaming of military life even in peace and finding himself, I be- 
lieve, most fully in the austerities of war and of the field and the camp. 
But they also serve democracy, however, who fight for honor and who 
live for glory. 

To speak of Jackson now, finally, what is a friendly and fully con- 
structive word? Andrew Jackson lived—and lives, gentlemen—to illus- 
trate what he several times all but died to prove, namely, that there is 
room, yea necessity, in democracy for the heroic virtues; that no num- 
ber of nullities can make a moral entity; that when prowess goes, the 
man is gone; when honor dies, a nation is dead. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF ETHICAL 
STANDARDS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT* 
k 


A Summary of the Recommendations of the United States 
Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 1951 


A COMMISSION ON ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 

A Commission on Ethics in Government should be established by 
joint resolution of Congress. The Commission’s function should be two- 
fold, the first to investigate and report to the President and to the Con- 
gress on the moral standards of official conduct of officers and employees 
of the United States; the effect thereon of the moral standards in busi- 
ness and political activity of persons and groups doing business with 
the Government or seeking to influence public policy and administra- 
tion; and the moral standards generally prevailing in society which con- 
dition the conduct of public affairs or which affect the strength and unity 
of the Nation. The Commission’s inquiry should focus primarily on the 
legislative and executive branches, but should not exclude the adminis- 
tration of justice, federally supported activities of the States, and such 
ideas, attitudes, habits, practices, and standards of American society as 
are relevant to the Commission’s functions. 

The second function of the Commission should be to recommend 
measures to improve and maintain at a high level moral standards of 
official conduct in the Federal Government and of all persons who par- 
ticipate in or are responsible for the conduct of public affairs. It should 
be noted that the Commission would not be concerned with the morals 
of individuals—governmental personnel or private citizens—except as 
they are involved in the conduct of public affairs. 

The Commission should consist of 15 members, 5 appointed by the 


* A special subcommittee of the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
has just released the report of its findings on and proposals for improvement of ethical 
standards in the federal government. This committee was instructed by Senate resolution 
to hold hearings and receive testimony, both oral and written, from a broadly representa- 
tive group of distinguished witnesses. The members of the subcommittee were Senators 
Paul H. Douglas, chairman; Matthew M. Neeley; Hubert H. Humphrey; George D. Aiken; 
and Wayne Morse. (The Rounp TasLe pamphlet, No. 709, for the program on Moral 
Standards and Government Corruption, to be broadcast October 28, 1951, will include 
extensive excerpts from the “Text of the Report.’”’) 
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President, 5 by the President of the Senate (i.e, the Vice President), 
and 5 by the Speaker of the House. All members should be persons of 
recognized integrity, judgment, and experience in public or civic affairs. 
Of the members appointed by the President, two should be public em- 
ployees, one a career civil servant holding a position not above GS-16, 
and one holding an office of higher rank. Of the members appointed by 
the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House, in each case two 
should be Members of the respective legislative body of the appointing 
officer, one a Democrat and one a Republican. 

The Commission should have power to hold hearings and secure testi- 
mony and evidence, authority to employ staff, and funds to carry on its 
work. It should have 2 years in which to complete its investigation and 
report, but should place its major recommendations before the President 
and Congress during the first session of the Eighty-third Congress. It 
should terminate 30 days after submitting its final report. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


The Administrative Procedure Act should be amended to provide that 
the following practices shall be improper for Federal officials and em- 
ployees and shall be grounds for summary dismissal from the Federal 
service: 


(a) Engaging in any personal business transaction or private arrange- 
ment for personal profit which accrues from or is based upon the official 
position, authority, or confidential information of the official or em- 
ployee. 

(6) Accepting any valuable gift, favor, or service directly or indi- 
rectly from any person or organization with which the official or em- 
ployee transacts business for the Government. 

(c) Discussing future employment outside the Government with a 
person or organization with which there is pending official business. 

(d) Divulging valuable commercial or economic information of a 
confidential character to unauthorized persons or releasing such infor- 
mation in advance of its authorized release date. 

(e) Becoming unduly involved, for example, through frequent lunch- 
eons, dinners, parties, or other expensive social engagements with per- 
sons outside the Government with whom they do official business. 

The Administrative Procedure Act should be amended to prohibit 
Federal officials who participate in the making of loans, granting of sub- 
_ sidies, negotiation of contracts, fixing of rates, or the issuance of valuable 
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permits or certificates from acting in any official transaction or decision 
which chiefly concerns a person or organization by which they have been 
employed previously in the preceding 2 years or with which they have a 
valuable economic interest. Any violation of this prohibition should be 
grounds for summary dismissal. 

The Administrative Procedure Act should be further amended: 

(a) To provide that former Federal officials and employees shall not 
appear before agencies in which they were formerly employed in cases 
which they previously handled or of which they had some direct knowl- 
edge as Federal officials or employees and that they shall not participate 
in the preparation of such cases. 

(4) To provide that for a period of 2 years following their termina- 
tion, Federal officials and employees of the ranks GS-15 and above who 
leave the Government shall not appear before the Federal agencies in 
which they were formerly employed as the representative of a person 
or organization doing business with the Government. 

The penalties of disbarment from practice before a Federal agency 
and of cancellation of contract in appropriate cases should be authorized 
to discourage those who would corrupt as well as those who allow them- 
selves to be corrupted. Publicity for findings of improper practices would 
serve as a further deterrent. 


MANDATORY DISCLOSURE OF INCOME, ASSETS, AND CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS 


Legislation should be enacted requiring all Members of Congress, all 
Federal officials receiving a salary of $10,000 or more, or who are in 
positions of GS-15 and above, or of equivalent rank, and the principal 
officials of national political parties to disclose their incomes, assets, and 
all dealings in securities and commodities. The disclosures should be 
made by filing reports with the Comptroller General on forms provided 
by him to show income by source and amounts and to identify assets and 
show their value. These reports should be annual. 

The revelation of such information will tend to deter individuals from 
accepting any income, holding any assets, or making any transactions 
which they believe are questionable. It will encourage public officials 
and political leaders to judge their own conduct with greater care. It will 
also provide for the public and for the great majority of such public 
servants and party officials whose actions and motives rise above persona: 
considerations, the strong ground of truth on which to stand against 
unfair charges and innuendo. 
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THOROUGH STUDY OF PROPOSED CHANGES IN CRIMINAL LAW 


The laws governing conflicts of interest and bribery should be amended 
to correct inconsistencies, close loopholes, and extend their coverage. The 
proposed amendments, which the subcommittee recommends for thor- 
ough study by executive agencies and appropriate congressional com- 
mittees and which are set forth in the appendix to this report, would if 
enacted effect changes which can be made quickly and which are obvi- 
ously needed. This action should not preclude a more exhaustive exami- 
nation of the law governing illegal practices by the Commission on 
Ethics in Government and more extensive revision which the Com- 
mission may recommend. 


CREATION OF A CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATION TO WORK FOR BETTER GOVERNMENT 
ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Congress should encourage private citizens to establish a nonparti- 
san, national citizens’ organization to formulate suggestions and support 
affirmative programs for the improvement of Government service. The 
successes of many reforms in local and national Government stem from 
the activity of well-organized citizens’ groups. To win public under- 
standing of the recommendations of a Commission on Ethics and to 
serve as an effective watchdog over the administration of approved 
measures, such a national organization can be a most effective force. 


MEASURES MERITING ADDITIONAL STUDY AND CONSIDERATION 


In addition, certain measures have been proposed which have merit, 
but which should be further studied before action is taken. They can 
appropriately be considered by the Commission recommended above, 
by other committees of the Congress, or by other authorities. Among 
these measures are the following: 

(a) The proposal that a Court of Ethics be established to hear com- 
plaints regarding improper practices of public officials, and to investi- 
gate and make public reports. It has been suggested that such a court 
would consider carefully defined practices not subject to prosecution 
under criminal law or to other normal legal processes and not adequately 
remedied by the governmental body in which they occurred. The stand- 
ards to be applied by the court would require careful formulation. It is 
proposed that this supplementary tribunal should consist of rotating 
panels of retired judges, administrators, officers of the Armed Forces, 
and former legislators drawn from a larger list of such persons appointed 
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by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Re- 
ports and recommendations following the hearings of complaints against 
Government officials and Members of Congress would be published in _ 
the Federal Register or Congressional Record. It is the objective of the 
proposal that the ordinary citizen have recourse to a simpler procedure to | 
secure redress against improper practices of Government officials which 
endanger his or the public’s interest. 


(4) Revision and extension of legislation governing corrupt practices 
in elections and lobbying. Some of these statutes were enacted a long 
time ago; they were no more than first steps, which have not been 
followed up. 

(c) Provision of public financial assistance for candidates in election | 
campaigns. 

(d) Action by particular functional or professional groups, both in. 
the public service and outside of it, to formulate and adopt ethical codes ; 
governing their conduct of or participation in public affairs. Cooperation ; 
between such groups and the recommended Commission would be de-- 
sirable. Among the groups within the Federal Service for which codes; 
might well be prepared are members and ranking staff of regulatory’ 
commissions, other regulatory officials, contracting officers, procurement: 
officers, personnel officers, responsible officials of lending agencies, and| 
officials who handle subsidies, tax amortization certificates, and other+ 
valuable privileges. 


(e) Vigorous enforcement of existing standards of conduct in public 
affairs whether contained in written or unwritten codes, so that known 
infractions by a few will not dishonor an entire body of public servants, 
most of whom are devoted and faithful. Logically this would include 
both reasonable adherence to the basic ideals of representative govern 
ment in qualifying for and serving within the Houses of Congress and! 
consistent discipline within the administration covering ethical as wel 
as political misconduct. Failure to adhere to the high standards which! 
the public has a right to expect of public servants puts a stigma on th 
entire group when it goes undisciplined by those who are in authority. 


(f) More general and determined efforts to recognize and rewar 
high standards of conduct throughout the field of public affairs. In many 
instances, nothing more may be required than the sincere public recog: 
nition by responsible officials or political leaders. It is as necessary t | 
recognize the desirable as it is to identify the undesirable. 


st 
stem. 
(A) Improved management in executive departments and agencies. 
E (i) Clarification by law of public policies so that their intent and 
fect will be clear, and so that administrators will have firm principles 
with which to guide the discretion vested in them. Subsidies should 
itand on their merits and not be hidden in other payments. Similarly, 
accounting practices should show the cost of Government services or 
genefits to particular groups. 

~ (7) Improvement of legislative-administrative relationships by con- 
sideration of Senator Kefauver’s proposal (S. Res. 190) for a weekly or 
diweekly period in the Senate for questioning selected department heads. 
- (&) Assertion of the rule of fair play in debates on the floor of the 
House and Senate. Administrative officials attacked on the floor of either 
House should, under the rules, have protection equal to that afforded 
Members of the House; and agency heads who are subject to personal 
attack on the floor should be given an opportunity to make an immedi- 
ite or early reply in the same forum. Private citizens who are similarly 
ittacked should have the right to reply at moderate length in the Con- 
sressional Record. 

_ (2) The principle of fair procedures is as imperative in the legislative 
is in the administrative and judicial processes. The Standing Rules of 
he Senate and House of Representatives should provide for fair pro- 
edure in the investigating activities of committees. 
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